her voice or seen her as she was. He had to tell himself
even as he felt her stiff silk-covered shoulder touch his
as they stood together, that indeed it was she and that only
by obeying the .old rules had he won her. For Mr.
Muraki would never have wanted him for a son-in-law if
he had taken his own way and married Tama as he would
iike to have married her, simply and quietly and as though
it were their own marriage. No, marriage belonged to
a family.
When it was over he looked about at them all, these
small grave courteous people behind Mr. Muraki and
Madame Muraki, aunts and uncles and cousins, all staring
at him and smiling anxiously and shyly. They looked
alike, he thought. Even Tama looked like them just now,
he thought. He had, he felt suddenly, married not Tama,
but Japan. He felt in some strange sickening fashion that
he had betrayed something or someone, somehow. Then
he heard the old matchmaker at his elbow.
'If you will now change your garments,' the old man
said in his matter-of-fact way, 'the bride will be ready.
The motor-car is at the door/
This recalled him. He had decided, he remembered,
that they would go into the mountains to the small hotel
by the hot spring, and there he and Tama would spend
the first week of their marriage. He had forgotten in his
daze of the moment what lay ahead. Now he turned,
instantly restored to himself. The wedding was over.
When he and Tama were alone at last, their marriage
would really begin. He forgot everything in this thought
and rushed to the room in the hotel, where upon the bed
he had carefully spread out only this morning before he
dressed for the ceremony the new dark blue foreign suit
he had bought. It was the fashion for a bridegroom to
wear western clothes. Everything was new, even the red
silk tie which lay beside it. He hurried into it and taking
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